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THE PORTRAIT OF AMMIRAGLIO MANFRIN 
BY PAOLO VERONESE 
A NEW ACCESSION FOR THE HOLDEN COLLECTION 
AOLO CALIARI, more often styled Veronese, was born 
in Verona in the year 1528. The fact that that city was his 
birthplace profoundly marked his art even if the greater part 
of his life, after the twenty-fifth year, was spent in Venice, and 
even if the most important products of his brush were made to 
glorify the city which became his home. Just as the lion of St. 
Mark, upon its lofty column, dominated the Piazza Erbe of 
Verona, marking the over-lordship of the city of the lagoons, 
so Venice eventually spread her spell upon his art. In fact, 
painter and Venice became one and inseparable, and Veronese 
and Titian and Tintoretto form a triumvirate who combined 
to make the full sixteenth century the most memorable in 
Venetian art annals. 

It was not surprising that Paolo should have eventually 
found his way to Venice, nor that he should have received a 
generous welcome there. As the focal point of her dominions, 
Venice in mid-sixteenth century offered more than any provin- 
cial city could give. Varied and colorful as had been the past of 
the city of the Scaligers, the Verona of Veronese’s day, under 
the benevolent despotism of the Doge, had lost something of 
earlier initiative. But her tradition was secure; and it was that 
tradition, superbly decorative and rich in architectural features, 
which Veronese was to bring with him and to combine with the 
fullness of the Venetian manner. He becomes the painter par 
excellence of the opulence and splendor of his adopted city, 
the painter of her pageantry in the days of her greatest material 
display and luxury. 

He had been apprenticed as a boy of thirteen to his uncle, 
named Badile, from whom he learned the rudiments of his art. 
Later it is certain that another painter of Verona, Domenico 
Brusasorci, played a part, developing a tendency toward care- 
fully integrated design and an ability to codrdinate apparently 
discordant motives. Moretto of Brescia affected his color sense, 
and there are the inevitable suggestions in his youthful work of 
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Raphael and Michelangelo. However, influenced as he unques- 
tionably was, Veronese was too individual to remain long under 
the thrall of any one man. He was to create his own world out 
of the social conditions which marked his time. 

It was as an already mature painter that Veronese came to 
Venice in 1553-1554, called by the state to paint a portion of 
the ceiling of the Council of the Ten in the Doge’s Palace. The 
following year he began the series of commissions for the church 
of San Sebastiano which continued for more than ten years and 
which finally made of that church a complete ensemble of his 
work. The Venetian characteristics that he had already ab- 
sorbed on the ¢erra firma, districts politically as well as artisti- 
cally dependent on Venice, stood him in good stead; and beneath 
Venetian skies and in direct connection with her art and artists, 
his painting found its final development. 

The Museum has recently acquired a powerful portrait by 
Paolo Veronese painted in his full Venetian manner. It is the 
first purchase made possible by the Delia E. Holden Fund, the 
recent generous gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, supplemented in 
this case by contributions from Mr. and Mrs. Guerdon S. Holden, 
and the L. E. Holden Fund. 

It is a formal portrait of Manfrin as admiral of the Venetian 
fleet. He wears full parade armor and stands before a deep red 
curtain, partly drawn and revealing a clouded evening sky. A 
marble column fills the extreme left of the canvas, and its cool 
grey mottled texture throws into relief the silvery high lights 
of his armor. The most beautiful portion of the canvas is un- 
doubtedly the head, where the iron grey of the hair and beard 
and the carmines of the face are broadly sculptured against the 
sumptuous color of the drapery. These reds of the curtain are 
repeated in the piping which edges his espa/iers or shoulder 
plates and in a narrow velvet belt which supports his sword. 
The roped edges and the lion masks, which further decorate the 
suit, are parcel gilt; and the golden tones, with the reds of the 
curtain, add a note of balance to the cool colors of column and 
sky, whose greys and blues are echoed in the shadows of breast- 
plate and espaliers. 

Veronese is of course best known by his mythological or 
symbolic subjects, painted purely as wall or ceiling decorations, 
and by the remarkable series of quasi-religious canvases such 
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as the great feasts: “The Marriage at Cana,” in the Louvre, or 
“The Feast in the House of Levi,” in the Accademia in Venice. 
Portraits pure and simple are comparatively rare; yet when his 
best known works are analyzed, it is obvious that the portrait 
plays a large part in them. Many canvases are merely carefully 
designed groups of actual figures of the day, arranged as relig- 
ious compositions with a full degree of poetic license, amid the 
gorgeous architectural creations which his fancy dictated. Re- 
ligious content had disappeared; instead the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of ecclesiastical display gratified the insatiable 
Venetian love of pageantry. 

It is this very concern of the painter with the individual 
which made of him an exceedingly successful portraitist when 
he so chose. The new acquisition is an official portrait, but it is 
also a profound character study of the Venetian patrician, with 
a nobility of facture and a grasp of human psychology which 
makes of Manfrin a living figure. It is this sense of psychology, 
too, which places the canvas fairly late in Veronese’s work. It 
has certain analogies with figures in “The Martyrdom of Santa 
Giustina,” in the church of Santa Giustina at Padua, and others 
of that general period, and so can be dated in the late sixties 
or seventies of the sixteenth century. W. M. M. 


“THE RACE TRACK,” OR “DEATH ON A PALE HORSE” 
BY ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


In his most famous canvas, “The Race Track,” better called 
“Death on a Pale Horse,” recently added to the J. H. Wade 
Collection, Albert Pinkham Ryder deals with the eternal prob- 
lem of death, not in any mood of morbid curiosity, but instead 
with an inevitability which has in it the character of the subject 
matter itself. This painting came out of an intense emotional 
experience, out of a dramatic occurrence which fell under his 
direct vision: yet his entire treatment of the subject has no hint 
of particularity; instead he has translated it into a philosophical 
world which deals with the problem in a mood of far-reaching 
mysticism. In a sense, too, he shows himself a descendant of 
earlier artists of Gothic, Renaissance, or later times, who 
created their “Danses Macabres,” but who usually sought in 
them a morbidity, an eroticism, which are absent here. Ryder 
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has not adopted their ideas, but he has taken an allied theme, 
the race of life. 

The profoundest truths may be the simplest, and an idea in 
the mind of genius occasionally reaches such clarity of concept 
that it can be and is expressed with rapier-like directness. In 
music, overtones, haunting, in part inaudible, enrich the tone; 
yet the complete effect depends upon them; they play upon the 
senses although the senses cannot measure them. Somewhat 
analagous is the effect upon the intelligence of mystical ideas, 
in themselves simple yet having intimations too subtle to be 
wholly grasped. These intimations figure, nevertheless, in the 
sum total of aesthetic enjoyment. It is in this realm that the 
art of this great American painter, Albert Pinkham Ryder, 
mystic and symbolist, belongs. To flashing brilliance and sim- 
plicity of ideas he added a universality enriched with overtones 
of astonishing extension and complexity. 

The actual experience which called forth this picture has been 
described by Ryder himself in a short account of some three 
hundred words, almost the only bit of sustained writing which 
he ever attempted. His brother was the proprietor of a small 
hotel in New York, the Hotel Albert. The artist was accus- 
tomed to take his dinners there, and many times he was served 
by a waiter who attracted him by his unusual competence and 
intelligence. This waiter was interested in horse racing, and 
mentioned one time that betting on the races was an easy way 
to make money; Ryder advised against it. Later he heard that 
the man had bet his entire savings, five hundred dollars, on the 
horse, Hanover, entered in the Brooklyn Handicap, a horse 
then much talked about from the Dwyer brothers’ stables. The 
morning after the race, Ryder read of the result: Hanover had 
come in third. He was overcome with immediate forebodings, 
and went around to his brother’s hotel to find that the waiter 
had shot himself the night before. The whole affair moved him 
immensely; and this painting, “Death on a Pale Horse,” is a 
direct result of his emotional excitement. It is a commentary 
too on his point of view. Shocked as he was by the tragedy, in 
his intelligence he was not so wholly concerned with the event 
itself as with the circling reflections which it aroused. 

The canvas, in accordance with Ryder’s mood, is one of 
highly romantic and expressionistic character. Around the 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE BROCADE 
XIII Century 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE SILK 
XIV Century 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund 
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track rides Death, a phantom figure upon a phantom horse. 
Every line gives speed; and the opposing rhythm of the scythe, 
as it repeats the line of the curving edge of the track, suggests 
the relentless returning of the course upon itself. These lines 
give an effect of immensity as well, accentuated by the depths 
of a ghost-like evening sky, its livid clouds outlined against 
weird patches of deep blue. A blasted tree, stripped of branches 
and foliage, stands starkly at one side; and from a stagnant pool 
in the foreground glides a serpent, “that which runneth quicker 
than death itself.”” Mysterious shadows fall here and there over 
the canvas, and the greyed and brownish greens of the color 
scheme give an effect that is at the same time haunting and 
poignant. 

Ryder lived in a world apart; he was a recluse, a mystic, con- 
tent to exist in a tiny studio amid inextricable disorder. It did 
not matter to him whether the room was filled with a number- 
less accumulation of boxes of Quaker Oats or other things; that 
was only where his body stayed while his mind ranged through 
endless spaces of imagination. He might take a simple idea; but 
when he was through with it, he had left it enriched with a full- 
ness of reflection which makes of it a profound philosophy. 
That is why Ryder stands in his chosen field as the greatest 
American Romanticist; and that is why the newly acquired can- 
vas, “Death on a Pale Horse,” can be fairly called, without ex- 
aggeration, one of the greatest canvases ever painted in America. 

W. M. M. 


A GROUP OF HISPANO-MORESQUE SILKS 


A mixed band of Moors and warlike Berbers from Northern 
Africa, with numerous Arabs picked up from other sections of 
the Moslem world, landed on the shores of Spain in 711 A. D. 
The Visigoths, who were in possession, were overcome; and the 
peninsula was quickly overrun by the dark-skinned conquerors. 
They brought with them a love of eastern luxuries absorbed 
through the Mohammedan conquest of Sassanian Persia and 
through contact with the Byzantine Empire. Among the indis- 
pensable luxuries were rich fabrics: brocades of gold and silver 
thread, and beautifully designed silks of brilliant colors. The 
culture of the silk worm, the spinning of silk, and the weaving 
_ of fabrics began in Spain soon after its conquest by the Moham- 
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medans. Whether the introduction of the industry was directly 
due to the Arab conquerors is not known, but there is no evi- 
dence of the industry in the Spanish peninsula before that time. 

By the ninth century the fame of Spanish silks had spread 
abroad, and Spanish brocades were frequently mentioned in the 
Liber Pontificalis as among the papal donations of that period. 
The southern and eastern sections of the country were most 
favorable for growth of the industry, but it gradually spread 
throughout the peninsula. Almeria, the capital of the southern- 
most province, Andalusia, was first mentioned as the most im- 
portant center of silk weaving; and though it retained its pres- 
tige, Malaga, Murcia, Seville, Granada, and other places were 
later mentioned for their looms. Indeed hundreds of looms 
throughout the country were kept busy supplying the fabrics 
so much in demand. Stories of numberless looms, of beautifully 
woven silks and metallic brocades, and of the treasure chests of 
rich princes read like an Arabian Night’s Tale. The weaving 
and embroidery establishments attached to palaces and forming 
part of the royal households were a notable feature of the courts 
of Mohammedan rulers. 

The name Hispano-Moresque, as applied to textiles woven in 
Spain before the end of the fifteenth century, is a most fortunate 
appellation since it so aptly describes the type of design in use 
during the domination of the Moors and for some time after. 
Travel and commerce between Spain and Northern Africa must 
have been continuous during the reigns of the Moorish and 
Berber dynasties, from the latter part of the eleventh until the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

In the earlier centuries, that is, from the tenth to the twelfth, 
it is difficult to distinguish between weavings of Spain and those 
of other Mohammedan countries; but by the thirteenth century 
local characteristics began to appear. 

The first brocade of the Museum series’ belongs to the thir- 
teenth century. A piece of the same silk can be seen today in 
the treasury of the Cathedral of Lerida, in northeastern Spain. 
The design is an eight-pointed star, within which rampant lions 
face a small hom, or tree of life. The spaces between the stars 
are completely filled by a delicate line foliation. The brocade 
is woven in gold thread and in a bright blue and a rose silk. In 
the star motif, emphasis is on the rose and gold; in the interven- 

1 Upper illustration, page 70. 
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ing spaces, it is on the blue and gold. The motif of the animals 
in pairs with the tree of life is Persian, and the star is a common 
motif in Mohammedan art. A line of rose silk of six weft threads 
marks the end of the star motifs. 

The second textile’ has a crinkled surface like that of crépe. 
It belongs to a series characteristic of the late thirteenth, and 
the fourteenth century. Horizontal bands of varying widths and 
colors are a noticeable part of the design. In the principal band 
is an Arabic inscription in cufic lettering. Inscriptions were 
often mere formulas, but invariably picturesque. “Blessing,” 
“Perfect blessing and victory,” “There is no conqueror but 
God” often appear woven in the silks. The Museum fragment 
bears a part of the inscription, “Certainly royalty is worthy of 
our Lord,” woven in white letters on a blue band. The letters 
are touched with red, which has almost entirely worn away. 
Red bands alternate with blue, separated from them by two 
narrower stripes. In the red bands are motifs of eight-pointed 
stars and leaf forms. A piece of the same fabric is in the Cin- 
quantenaire Museum of Brussels.’ 

A green and red damask’ belongs to the fifteenth century and 
shows marked Persian influence. Within a green ogival field 
two rampant lions face a tree of life, which springs from the 
junction of two curved stems. In the red wing-shaped spaces on 
either side of the main panel in cufic letters is an Arabic scroll, 
which serves as ornament in this instance. Such designs were 
popular up to 1500, and appear in several variants: in some, 
lions wear fantastic crowns; in some, swans and other birds take 
the place of animals; and in still others conventionalized floral 
ornament is used in combination with bird and animal forms. 
The damask is woven largely in red, green, and yellow, a typi- 
cally Spanish color scheme of this period. All the design motifs 
are reénforced by a fine woven line of another color: white 
against red or green, and red against the white or yellow. 

Another arabesque design* appears in two fragments, one in 
a slightly larger pattern scale and differing somewhat in color 
scheme from the other. A red satin ground appears in both but 
is more orange in one and more violet in the other. Both employ 


other typical fifteenth century colors: red, green, and yellow, 
1 Lower illustration, page 70. 
2 Errera, Collection d’anciennes etoffes. No. 76. 
8 Illustration on the left, page 69. 
4 Illustration on the right, page 69. 
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with touches of white,—the last color almost entirely gone. The 
leaf motif of this design belongs to western Europe, but the 
adaptation in interlaced arabesque and crescent is Mohamme- 
dan. Fragments of the same design are found in several Euro- 
pean Museums. Von Falke calls the two last silks described, 
‘Alhambra textiles from Granada.” 

The next group of Hispano-Moresque textiles’ belongs to the 
geometric and interlaced type of the fifteenth century. Ken- 
drick’ in speaking of these says: “Such motives have a sub- 
ordinate office in many of the earlier Spanish stuffs. By the fif- 
teenth century they have taken the first place, and their in- 
tricacy is emphasized by the brilliancy and purity of the colours, 
among which red and yellow predominate.” 

The illustration at the left on page 68 shows a survival of 
the geometric tile type of design used in combination with 
western ornament. Red, yellow, and green are used in this silk 
in the design motifs against a blue satin ground. The end of the 
fifteenth century saw the dying out of Mohammedan design 
though writers of the first quarter of the sixteenth century still 
speak of the silk bazars of Granada. 

The group of Hispano-Moresque silks is on exhibition in the 
Textile Study Room, where it forms part of the sequence of the 
larger group of European historical brocades, damasks, and 


velvets. G. U. 
CALENDAR 
(See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 
March, 1928 
Friday 2. 8.15 p.m. Contemporary Movements in the Applied Arts, 


by Thomas Munro, New York University. 

Saturday 3. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. A Play, “Lief the Lucky,” by 
Pupils of Grade IV, Boulevard School. 

Sunday 4. 4.00 p.m. Lecture-Recital, by Arthur Loesser. 

Wednesday 7. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby, and André de 
Ribaupierre, soloist. 

Friday g. 8.15 p.m. Florence, by Mr. Milliken. 

Saturday 10. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. A Play, “The Wanderings of 
Odysseus,” by Pupils of Grade VI, George 
Washington School. 

Sunday II. 4.00 p.m. Old New England Gardens, by Loring Under- 
wood, Landscape Architect, Boston. 


1 Tilustration on the right, page 68. 
2 Burlington Magazine Monograph, “Spanish Art,” Kendrick, Textiles, page 65. 
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Friday 16. 8.15 p. m. Swiss and German Choral Music, by the Swiss 
Chorus of Cleveland. 

Saturday 17. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. A Play, “The Nightingale 
and the Rose,” by Pupils of Grade IX, 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School. 


Sunday 18. 4.00 p.m. The Influence of Albrecht Diirer through Four 
Centuries, by Mr. Francis. 

Wednesday 21. 8.15 p. m. Musical Program by the Fortnightly Club. 

Friday 23. 8.15 p.m. The Forgotten Empire of the Hittites, by John 


Garstang, Director of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem. 

Saturday 24. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. An Operetta, “Violet in 
Fairyland,” by Pupils of Grade VII, Fair- 
mount Junior High School. 


Sunday 25. 4.00 p. m. Eastern Europe in Song and Dance, by Ellenor 
Cook, assisted by Eugenia Folliard. 
Friday 30. 8.15 p.m. Art along the Adriatic, by Bruno Roselli, Lec- 


turer, New York. 
Saturday 31. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. A Play,“The Three Wishes,” 
by the Kamaru Puppeteers. 


REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Girls and Boys. Talks and Stories. 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children. 
Sundays at 5.15 p.m. Informal Organ Recitals, by Mr. Quimby. 
Mondays at 4.00 p.m. Italian Painting, by Mr. Martin. 
Tuesdays at 10.00 a.m. Class in Art Analysis, by Mr. Ramus. 
Wednesdays at 5.00 p.m. European Art Centers, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. Class in Art Analysis, by Mr. Ramus. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays after 2.00 p.m. Guidance 
through the galleries by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p.m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 
Saturday mornings. Classes for Members’ Children. 
Saturdays at 10.00 a.m. Introduction to European Civilization through Its 
Art, by Mr. Howard. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery LX, Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels. (Opens 
March 7.) 
Gallery X, Quattrocentennial Exhibition of Prints by Albrecht Diirer. 
Textile Study Room, Historic European Brocades, Velvets, and Damasks. 
Educational Corridor, Reproductions of Prints by Albrecht Diirer. 


BROADCASTING 

Special organ programs will be broadcast every Wednesday at 5.30 p. m. 
and every Friday at 12.40 p. m. through Station WHK, the programs being 
open to the public at the Museum, as is also the Sunday program at §.15 p. m. 
On Friday evenings at 7.30 short talks on art are broadcast by various mem- 
bers of the Museum staff. On two Sundays of the month, March 11 and 25, 
Miss Gibson will broadcast stories for children at 5.45 p. m. 
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GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
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LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to § daily except Sunday; 
from October to May inclusive, Sunday 3 to 6, 
Wednesday 7 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 


The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museun, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 

WHEEL CHAIRS 


For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attend- 
ant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the main 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to 5. p. m. 
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